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signatures to a memorial to government, and also to ar- 
range for cooperation with a similar movement in the 
United States. 

The direction of thought given by these meetings is 
being followed all over England. We have just received 
a copy of a resolution passed at a meeting of the Feder- 
ation of Free Churches of Bournemouth, " strongly sup- 
porting the establishment of a scheme for a permanent 
board of arbitration for the settlement of any disputes 
which may hereafter arise between the two great English 
speaking peoples." This is only a sample of what is being 
done throughout Great Britain, not only by the religious 
organizations but by commercial, literary, philanthropic 
and other bodies. The movement is a definite one for 
a definite thing, and no longer confines itself to the ex- 
pression of ardent aspirations after peace in general. 

On this side of the water opinion is shaping itself 
rapidly and vigorously in the same direction. At first 
expression and protest were confined nearly entirely to 
the task of averting a possible war with Great Britain. 
Nobly has this task been performed. The American 
Peace Society, all the peace societies, spoke out at once. 
But more significant still, churches, chambers of com- 
merce, clubs, literary circles and other organizations 
throughout the country found themselves suddenly trans- 
formed by the spirit which was in them into peace as- 
sociations. Everything else was lost sight of in attention 
to the supreme duty of the hour. Now that the present 
peril is measurably past, the question has come home to 
the thoughtful people of the country : Why not make 
such a peril forever impossible in the future ? 

Out of this thought and desire to co-operate with the 
effort toward the same end on the other side of the water 
has come the movement, which is now rapidly growing, 
for taking advantage of the present state of public opinion 
for securing the establishment of a permanent tribunal 
for the settlement of difficulties hereafter arising between 
the Anglo-Saxon nations. Many of the great papers of 
the country, daily and weekly, have voluntarily taken up 
the subject and are giving it their hearty support A 
group of twenty-five leading citizens of Chicago have 
issued an address to the press and people in which this 
subject is made prominent. A similar group has been 
formed in New York City and one in Boston. Co-opera- 
ting groups are to be formed in all the great cities of the 
Union. A remarkable meeting, of which we give an ac- 
count elsewhere, of representative men from different 
cities met in Philadelphia on Washington's birthday to 
promote the same object. It is proposed at the earliest 
practicable date to convene in Washington a conference, 
for the promotion of the cause, to be composed of repre- 
sentative men from every portion of the country. 

As an indication of the proportions which the move- 
ment has already assumed and of the course which it is 
likely to take, we give in full the resolutions proposed by 



Mr. Chauncey M. Depew and unanimously passed at a 
meeting of the New York group held at the home of Mr. 
William E. Dodge on the evening of February 18th : 

Whereas, the true grandeur of nations means the arts 
of civilization, justice secured by statute, and magna- 
nimity inspired by good will, which fundamental conditions 
are always marred by the wasteful, bitter violence of war ; 
and 

Whereas, the United States and Great Britain, akin in 
language, jurisprudence and legal methods are already 
accustomed to arbitrate their disagreements, and have 
emphatically declared themselves in favor of such arbi- 
tration — Congress, by the action of both houses in 1890, 
and the House of Commons, by its vote in 1893 — there- 
fore, 

Resolved, that we earnestly desire such action by our 
national legislature and the executive as shall make per- 
manent provisions for some wise method of arbitration 
between the two countries, it being our hope that such a 
step will ultimately lead to international arbitration 
throughout the civilized world. 

Resolved, accordingly, that measures be taken in the 
interests of such arbitration, and in concert with like 
committees from our cities, for the convening in the city 
of Washington, at the earliest practical date, of a con- 
ference of citizens representing every portion of this 
country, without distinction of party or creed. 

THE ARBITRATION CONVENTION AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Washington's birthday was never more fittingly ob- 
served than this year. It was made the occasion in 
many parts of the land of meetings and of declarations 
in favor of international arbitration and especially of a 
permanent system of arbitration between this country 
and Great Britain. If Washington himself could have 
come back to us on the 22nd of February, he would cer- 
tainly have been deeply gratified that his name and fame 
had been evoked in behalf of this great novement. For 
the father of his country was, like all of our really great 
men, a devoted friend of peace. He was a warrior only 
from necessity, as he conceived it. He loved peace and 
wanted it preserved within and without the country. 
The farewell address is the best and truest expression of 
the real nature of the man that has come down to us. In 
this address he condemned party spirit, in the interest 
of peace. He warned his country of the danger of over- 
grown military establishments, and this too in the in- 
terest of peace as well as of liberty. He declared against 
entangling alliances with other nations in the interest of 
peace. In the interest of peace, he bade us deal fairly 
and justly with all other countries. So it was eminently 
appropriate that, after the excitement of the past few 
weeks, the day of his birth should be made the occasion 
of arousing the country everywhere to a deeper sense of 
its true mission among the nations of the earth. 

Among the many meetings held on that day for this 
purpose the most notable was that in Philadelphia, as it 
had more than a local character. It brought together a 
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considerable number of influential citizens from New 
York, Brooklyn, Boston, Cleveland, etc., besides a com- 
pany of distinguished Philadelphians, and it had the 
sympathy and support, expressed by letter and telegram, 
of a very large number who could not attend. 

Mr. Herbert Welsh, through whose earnest and efficient 
services the success of the Convention had been assured, 
was made secretary. Judge Ashman of the Orphans' 
Court presided at the morning session, the mayor of 
Philadelphia at the afternoon meeting, and Dr. McVickar 
in the evening. 

The morning session was held in Independence Hall in 
the room in which the United States Supreme Court first 
met. The room was crowded to its utmost capacity by an 
audience of the highest character. The speaking was as 
fine as we have ever anywhere heard on the subject. We 
wish we had space to give the speeches, but can not. 
After Judge Ashman had spoken briefly of the purpose of 
the meeting and a long list of names of eminent men who 
had sent letters heartily approving the movement had 
been read James M. Beck, Esq., of the Philadelphia bar, 
delivered an eloquent and impressive address of welcome in 
which he alluded to the fitness of place and time of the 
meeting, set forth what had been done by William Penn in 
the way of arbitration when he founded the city and com- 
monwealth, and developed the thought that arbitration is a 
means rather than a cause of peace, the cause being really 
the power of a pacific public opinion. 

William E. Dodge of New York then spoke in explana- 
tion of the way in which the present movement had 
sprung up in different cities of the country, what had 
already been done in the organization of a committee in 
New York and Chicago, and the arrangement which was 
under way to hold a great national convention in Wash- 
ington in the early spring to promote the establishment 
of permanent arbitration relations with Great Britain. 

Edward Atkinson of Boston was then called on and 
gave one of the most effective expositions of the economic 
aspects of the question which we have ever heard. He 
handles figures like a wizard and puts life enough into 
them to interest the dullest mind. 

Professor John Bassett Moore of Columbia College 
addressed the meeting on " What Arbitration has accom- 
plished between the United States and Great Britain." 
He explained that since the founding of our government 
every question between the two countries, except the 
complications growing out of the Napoleonic wars, has 
been settled by this means. 

At this point in the meeting the following letter from 

President Cleveland was read : 

Executive Mansion, Washington, Feb. 21. 
Herbert Welsh, Esq., Secretary, etc., 

My Dear Sir: I shall be unable to attend the Conference to be 
held to-morrow in the interest of International Arbitration at the 
City of Philadelphia. 

It should be entirely unnecessary for me to assure those who 
advocate this cause of my hearty sympathy with any movement 



that tends to the establishment of peaceful agencies for the adjust- 
ment of international disputes. 

The subject should be discussed with a clear perception of all 
the features belonging to it, and in a spirit of patriotism as well as 
love for mankind. 

Hoping the conference you contemplate may result in stimulat- 
ing a sentiment in favor of just and fair arbitration among nations, 
I am, Yours very truly, Grover Cleveland. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn was then introduced 
and spoke in a fresh and admirable way of the desirability 
and practicability of establishing a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration. The address was one of the best of the day, 
and delighted the audience. 

The chairman appointed Dr. McVickar, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Mr. W. E. Dodge, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
and Mr. Herbert Welsh a committee on resolutions before 
the adjournment of the morning session. 

A cablegram of greeting from the London Chronicle was 
read by Eev. W. Hudson Shaw of Oxford, England. 

The afternoon meeting was held in the Assembly Room 
of Independence Hall and was much larger than the fore- 
noon session, the room being filled to its utmost capacity. 
Mayor Warwick, who presided, expressed himself as 
heartily in favor of the settlement of all disputes between 
English-speaking nations by arbitration. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, on behalf of the committee 
on resolutions, reported the following which were unan- 
imously adopted : 

Resolved, That the common sense and Christian conscience of 
America and England agree that the time has come to abolish war 
between these two nations, who are really one people. We invite 
both governments to adopt a permanent system of judicial arbitra- 
tion. We earnestly support the movement for a general meeting 
at Washington at an early day to promote this good cause. 

Besolved, That the executive committee having charge of this 
conference be continued and be empowered to act and co-operate 
with like committees from other sections of the country in arrang- 
ing for the Washington meeting, with power to add to their number. 

The speakers of the afternoon were Dr. Washington 
Gladden, Rev. W. DeW. Hyde of Bowdoin College, 
Hon. William E. Curtis, Richard H. Dana, Bishop Foss, 
and Mrs. Kilgore. The carefully prepared paper of Dr. 
Gladden was the chief feature of this session, and pointed 
out in an excellent spirit the many ways in which the 
United States and Great Britain are bound together in 
all the bonds of Christian civilized life. " Each contin- 
ues to be in a thousand things the helper of the other." 

The evening meeting was an inspiration to all interested 
in the cause. It was one of the largest meetings ever 
held anywhere in the interests of arbitration and peace. 
Association Hall which seats over two thousand people 
was filled to the topmost gallery and from one to two 
hundred people stood in the rear of the hall and about the 
doors. On the platform besides the speakers were seated 
many prominent peace workers from different cities. 
The immense audience remained almost unbroken till the 
last speaker had finished, after ten o'clock. 

After prayer by Bishop Foss and the opening remarks 
of the chairman, Dr. McVickar, a cablegram from Great 
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Britain was read signed by the Bishop of Durham, Lord 
Playfair, Dean Farrar, Sir John Lubbock, Lady Henry 
Somerset, Mrs. Fawcett, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Hon- 
W. R. Cremer, Dr. Clifford and Dr. Parker. The cable- 
gram read : 

" Hearty greetings to our American kinsmen who are celebrating 
Washington's Birthday. We join with you in doing honor to your 
national hero by advocating fraternal union through a permanent 
Court of Arbitration for the peaceful and honorable adjustment of 
■ell differences ai-ising in the English-speaking family." 

This cablegram was received with the heartiest applause 
of the great audience and a response, submitted by 
Alfred H. Love, was ordered cabled back. A resolution 
was offered by Bishop Potter and unanimously approved 
authorizing Mr. Herbert Welsh, who is about to sail for 
Europe, to represent the Convention in any conferences on 
the subject that might occur in Great Britain while he is 
there. 

The speakers of the evening were Bishop Potter, Rev. 
W. Hudson Shaw, Professor Felix Adler, President 
Raymond of Union College, and Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine of Boston. Bishop Potter dwelt chiefly on the dif- 
ficulties in the way of arbitration, with which however he 
expressed his entire sympathy. Rev. W. Hudson Shaw 
delighted as well as instructed the audience by the man- 
ner in which he portrayed the attachment of the masses of 
the English people to the people of the United States. 
His criticism of the character and policy of the aristocracy 
as led by Lord Salisbury was as refreshingly severe 
as his restrictions on our school books of history were 
discriminating and just. Professor Felix Adler's address 
was excellent, as was that of President Raymond. Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine closed his strong speech, the last of 
the evening, with the presentation of a simple scheme for 
the establishment of a permanent system of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, in accor- 
dance with which the two nations should bind themselves 
by a treaty providing that, in case of differences not ad- 
justable by diplomacy, the Supreme Court of each nation 
shall appoint two of its own members as arbitrators and 
these four shall have the power to name three others. 

So ended a day sure to be memorable in the annals of 
the arbitration movement, the fruits of which we may 
hope soon to see. 

EDITOEIAL NOTES. 



The convention for the appointment of a commission 
to determine the amount of damages to be paid to Cana- 
dian sealers has been signed by Secretary Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote. It is now before the Senate for rati- 
fication. Senator Morgan proposes to amend the agree- 
ment by including the claims of American citizens as 
well as those of British subjects. We doubt if, under 
the award of the Paris Tribunal, any such counter-claims 
as those put forward by Senator Morgan can now be set 
up. The treaty which arranged for the Paris Tribunal 



provided, article 8, that each nation might submit to the 
tribunal any facts bearing upon the question of liability for 
damages. The United States submitted no such facts ; 
Great Britain did. It would seem, therefore, that the 
United States has now no right to set up any claim for 
damages, and we hope that Senator Morgan will not be 
allowed to impede in this way the completion of a peace- 
ful and conciliatory settlement of the subject. 



The action of the New York Assembly alluded to in the 
following paragraph from the Evening Post of February 
25th is an encouraging evidence of the rapid weakening 
of the jingo forces : 

A very striking and encouraging evidence of a healthy 
change in public sentiment in this State toward war is to 
be seen in the action of the Assembly at Albany last 
evening. A resolution was pending before it urging Con- 
gress to increase the navy, construct elaborate coast de- 
fences, form a closer alliance with other republics on this 
continent, and " acquire Cuba, preferably by purchase." 
When this came up for consideration Mr. Kempner of- 
fered as a substitute a series of resolutions saying that the 
true grandeur of nations lay in the arts of civilization rather 
than in the wasteful, bitter violence of war, declaring 
that the Legislature earnestly desires Congress and the 
President to make permanent provisions for some wise 
method of international arbitration, and requesting the 
Governor to forward a copy of the resolutions to the Gov- 
ernors of other States in the Union asking them to co- 
operate in the movement for a national conference upon 
the subject at Washington. This substitute was adopted 
with only one dissenting vote, that of the author of the 
first resolution. Members of both parties thus went upon 
the record against jingoism, and their action gives un- 
mistakable evidence that the " war party" in this State is 
a very insignificant minority. 



Twenty-seven prominent citizens of Chicago, among 
whom we find the names of Mayor Swift, Marshal Field, 
Geo. M. Pullman, Lyman J. Gage, Potter Palmer, C. B. 
Farwell, Cyrus H. McCormick, Franklin MacVeagh, and 
of others equally eminent, signed an address to " the 
Press and People " on February 5th, containing the fol- 
lowing suggestion : 

" We suggest and propose that the people of all cities 
and towns of the Union at their meetings to celebrate the 
birth of Washington, or at special meetings called for the 
purpose on the Sunday afternoon next following, or in 
the meetings of their societies, clubs, churches, social, 
religious or commercial organizations nearest in time to 
Washington's birthday, shall embody their views, each 
assemblage in its own way, on the following questions : 

"1. Do we wish the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain, by formal treaty, to establish arbitra- 
tion as the method of concluding all differences which 
may fail of settlement by diplomacy between the two 
Powers ? 

" 2. What is your opinion of war as a mode of decid- 
ing controversies between the United States and Great 
Britain?" 

The suggestion of this address was carried out in many 
places on the 22d of February. 



